g                  MUTINY MEMOIRS.
was quiet. The snake of insubordina-
tion was, to all appearance, scotched, if
not killed. Every one hoped that the
stern lesson had been effectual; but a
rough disillusion was in store for us.
On the evening of the next day, the
memorable Sunday, loth of May 1857, #
the hour when better folk were on their
way to church, I was quietly reading a
book in my own bungalow when my
bearer Sheodeen suddenly rushed into
the room, exclaiming that a kulla-goolla
(in -our vernacular, a riot) was going on
in the lines, that the sepoys had risen,
and were murdering the Sakib logue.
Not for an instant did I believe the latter
part of his story, even though the rapid
and frequent reports of fire-arms, which
now broke the quiet of the Sabbath even-
ing, made only too clear the truth of the
first. The thought that flashed through
my mind was that our men of the cavalry
\vere attacking the native infantry in
revenge for the sneers with which we all
knew these others had freely, since the
dunishment parade, lashed their sub-